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THE "IDEALIZATION" OF INDIAN MUSIC 

By CHARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN 

WHAT is gained if you young and misguided Americans 
overload your creative efforts with 'idealized rag- 
time,' or employ Indian folk-tunes as a partial 
basis for your compositions? Why that fear of turning out your 
orchestral works, your chamber music or your songs with a 
stamp 'Made in Germany' — 'Made in France'?" 

Thus Europe interrogates us, or at least, thus I was interro- 
gated recently by a European musician. 

Indeed, these very things are asked with even more vehe 
mence in our own country, though, I am sorry to say, in cynicism, 
with mistrust, and not without scorn. Still, the little "band of 
misguided idealists," happily unmindful, moves tranquilly on its 
pilgrimage. 

And why? Because the little band is not trying to express 
itself so much as it is trying to express, in terms of tone, the spirit 
of the land in which it lives. But again comes a lifting of the 
eyebrows and: "It's perfectly absurd for you composers who have 
not a corpuscle of Indian, Negro, or other alien blood in your 
veins, to imagine that you are expressing anything of your 
national life by using such thematic material in your compositions." 

It is indeed quite true that the brief span of years so far 
allotted our nation, with the physical and commercial struggle for 
survival and development, has not permitted any sudden out- 
burst of folk-lore or folk-song that would embody the defeats, 
the victories, the achievements of our national life. Centuries 
upon centuries of happiness and suffering are necessary for that. 

However, the folk-song that we have attempted to idealize 
has sprung into existence on the American continent. It is as 
much the heritage of America and Americans and of the musicians 
who live in America as the music of the barbaric hordes of Russia 
is the heritage of cultured Russians and Russian musicians. We 
could mention several ingenious members of the Russian school 
of music whose veins are without a drop of blood of those wild 
tribes and who have, nevertheless, caught and reflected the lilt, 
the life and the love of the strange and elemental peoples that make 
up the great Russian Empire. These gentlemen are respected by 
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their fellow musicians and their object of idealization is con- 
sidered of some moment. Unfortunately, such a parallel cannot be 
drawn for America, yet it is evident that our composers have some 
justification for idealizing the only existent form of folk-song 
indigenous to American soil. 

If the old life and unconquerable spirit of the red man were 
not wrapped up in the history of this continent, how strange that 
would be ! One cannot live in the Great West without sensing it and 
thinking how it would "sound" in terms of rhythm and melody. 
The composer feels the very pulse of it in his contact with the 
awesome canons, the majestic snow-capped ranges and the 
voiceless yet beautiful solitudes of the desert. And if the composer 
from his dream-height seems to feel these things calling to him, 
calling in plaintive cadences, in dynamic syncopation that strongly 
and strangely symbolizes the restless energy of his great land, 
he may be forgiven. 

It is interesting to know that a few have tried to catch these 
big things. To have made a beginning is eloquent in itself. 

On the other hand, if he finds aught of romance, of singularly 
primitive appeal and of mysticism in the music of those one-time 
enslaved and paradoxically jubilant people of the Southland, why 
deny him " for art reasons" the right to idealize it? Would you kill 
out every germ of national expression? No, the ridiculed idealist, 
though he may employ clumsy methods and though his results may 
seem awkward, is upon the right road. Before we run we must creep. 

The chief objection of those who oppose the harmonizing and 
idealizing of Indian themes is based upon the assertion that the 
American Indian has no conception of harmony; that his tunes 
are homogeneous and accompanied only by the beat of a drum or 
the shaking of a rattle; since he has evolved no harmonic scheme 
in connection with his music it is therefore quite impossible for a 
member of an alien race with a definite harmonic concept to 
clothe the naked tunes in a manner that would intimately reflect 
the original content. "When you do this, you violate every rule 
of esthetics," they tell us. Now, I cannot see a solution of this 
problem from the standpoint of esthetics. Many an art-movement 
has run the gauntlet of "esthetics" and has reached the bright and 
hopeful road to success at the very moment when it looked doomed. 
With all due regard for esthetics and the esthetic principles in- 
volved, the matter is more elastic than many think. 

That Indian theme dos not lose their native characteristics 
when harmonized and idealized intelligently is evidenced at least 
by one fact, brought out through the research work of several 
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ethnologists. I shall mention a striking example, which may be 
taken for what it is worth. 

Say Alice C. Fletcher and Francis La Flesche in their book 
" The Omaha Tribe" (27th report of the U. S. Bureau of Ethnology, 
pp. 374 and 375) : " . . . and in every instance the harmony 
given [the ethnologist had played the Indian's melodies with a 
simple four-part harmony for him] has been tested among the 
Omaha and been preferred by them when the song was played on 
the piano or organ"; and again: " 'That sounds natural!' was the 
comment on hearing their songs so played, even when it was ex- 
plained to them that they did not sing their songs in concerted 
parts; yet they still persisted 'It sounds natural!' " Now, if 
inclined to treat this incident seriously, we might endeavor to 
analyze it in two ways: That the Indian's embryonic harmonic 
sense is a racial remnant of a once (in antiquity) highly musical 
system, or, that it was a still undeveloped feeling, nebulous, in a 
state of nascence, when the white man found him. But this is mere 
theorizing and can lead us to no conclusion, however interesting. 

It is really true that no (primitive) race is more music-loving 
than the American Indian. If you talk with those at the head of 
any Indian school or those in authority on the many reservations 
scattered over the West and Southwest, you will find evidence for 
a firm conviction that Uncle Sam's little wards are in the main 
quite musical. I have seen Indian children who were slow in mas- 
tering the King's English exhibit surprising musical talent. The 
average Indian boy will show a preference for a musical instru- 
ment over any school study. This is no reflection on his unpro- 
gressiveness either, for it simply places him alongside of the 
average American child, and in a way is a convincing argument for 
a racial equality in musical feeling. The girl students show a 
singular aptness in the study of the piano and singing, and without 
a bit of urging on the part of their teachers. 

The matter of the Indian's "thinking" an harmonic scheme to 
his simple melodies, subjective though the process may seem, is 
but a slight step forward, and the composer who idealizes his melo- 
dies follows the line of least resistance. We simply take up the 
process where the Indian dropped it, just as a European composer 
upon hearing a Scandinavian folk-song sung or whistled in the 
provinces and without other accompaniment would take down his 
folk-song and afterwards use it in an orchestral work, a chamber 
work, or a song. 

The "idealizer," of course, in objectifying the folk-tune in 
terms of modern musical thought consonant with the present 
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musical system, would have to exercise intimate sympathy and 
understanding — in other words, would have to put himself en 
rapport with the native mind. 

By sympathy and understanding is implied also a certain 
ethnologic knowledge. One should, if possible, be in touch with 
the Indian's legends, his stories and the odd characteristics of his 
music, primitive though they be, and one should have an 
insight into the Indian's emotional life concomitant with his 
naive and charming art-creations. And while not absolutely 
necessary, a hearing of his songs on the Reservation amidst native 
surroundings adds something of value to a composer's efforts at 
idealizing. 

Yet, above all, if the composer has not something to express 
musically, aside from the thematic material he employs, if he can 
not achieve a composition that is aurally pleasing and attractive, 
it is better that he abstain from the idealization of Indian themes. 
Music, interesting music and good music first, color afterwards, 
should be the watchwords for those who experiment with folk- 
themes. 

When is a folk-theme well idealized and when is it badly 
idealized? We are upon dangerous ground, and I imagine no two 
composers will agree on this point. 

One mistake in idealizing an Indian folk-tune is to lose 
sight of its original meaning. A war-song cannot be made to 
ring true if treated as a love-song, and vice versa. The composer 
should study the accompanying words of a song (if there be such, 
for sometimes there are nothing but vocables instead of definite 
words) and also, if possible, the song's connection with any par- 
ticular phase of Indian life from which the song itself grew. I 
cannot here resist quoting the words of a certain friend who, though 
avowedly a propagandist for good music in America, sums up the 
Indian question thus: "There are those who think that by taking 
an Indian melody and pasting some chords to it and calling the 
stuff 'Sitting Bull's last Glimpse of his Squaw,' they have pro- 
duced an American work of art." This is certainly hard on the 
folk-song enthusiasts, but there is a world of truth in it. 

Indian music is essentially vocal, hence its idealization in 
song form is easier of fruition. But the themes do not lend 
themselves successfully to piano music, and little success has 
been achieved in this direction. Such attempts generally savor of 
"salon music." The best results have been obtained, first, through 
an orchestral medium, the song form next, and after that by 
choral treatment. It may be that the native quality, the mood or 
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the picture conveyed in subjective musical expression of the 
Indian, is more easily transmuted and made objective, as it were, 
through the orchestral palette. Who knows? Indeed, it may be 
pointed out that the best results obtained by the Russian school 
have been obtained in exactly this fashion. 

A native tune fails to show a semblance of its aboriginal 
character (to the cultured musician) if treated to simple four- 
part harmony. This seems to "kill" it. On the other hand there 
is grave danger of over-treating or over-idealizing it. 

I regard the "Indian Suite," by Edward MacDowell, an ideal 
guide for those who would build upon Indian themes. MacDowell 
has first of all given us charming music, fascinating and well- 
conceived music, aside from any color or atmosphere one may 
discover in its measures. It is not a mere ethnological report set 
to music. It is a distinct art-work and every movement conveys a 
definite picture of Indian life. The method of idealization is not 
abstruse. One can quickly discern the source of the themes: 
they are borrowed deftly from an ethnological paper by Dr. 
Theodore Baker, together with some other material. In the 
next place, MacDowell did not over-idealize or under-idealize 
(if these terms may be permitted) since there is a happy balance 
of musical values — of atmosphere obtained, of triumph, of dignity, 
even of melancholy, wedded to finely conceived contrasts and 
dynamics. Whether Mr. MacDowell ever seriously studied the 
subject of Indian folk-lore or folk-music I do not know. But I 
do know that he has had the genius to produce a work based 
on good thematic material, soundly worked out and withal 
pleasing to every musician and music-lover. And it rings truel 

It is the best orchestral illustration extant, I think, of what 
may and what may not be done with Indian folk-tunes. It serves to 
show, too, that it is possible to write music which reflects the 
oddities, the characteristics of Indian rhythm and melody, and at the 
same time to create something that may be analyzed freely as music. 

Only one-fifth of all Indian thematic material is valuable 
in the hands of a composer — is suitable for harmonic invest- 
ment. It becomes necessary to choose an Indian song or chant 
that is attractive in its simplicity, one that will stand alone by 
virtue of its inherent melodic line, and is fairly good in symmetry; 
otherwise the idealizer is confronted with a formidable problem. 
When found, these themes are pure gold. And they exist, certain 
critics to the contrary notwithstanding. 

It is not the intention of the writer to draw comparisons 
here or to put forward in any way a set rule for the idealization 
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of Indian folk-themes. In the present period of musical activity 
in America the correct method and procedure for idealizing either 
Indian or Negro folk-songs cannot be definitely determined. The 
answer may be written a few generations hence. The present 
movement may grow to larger proportions and again it may 
wither like a blade of grass in a desert. I make no rash pro- 
phesies. We are surely too close to the movement to judge its 
possibilities, its weaknesses, its strength. And the illustrations 
which follow are entirely due to a request on the part of the 
Editor of this magazine, and are not meant as a criterion for others 
to follow. In the course of this article, and only for the purpose 
of illustrating certain points, it became necessary to inject the 
personal element; with this explanation I shall proceed to the 
first example. 

Miss Frances Densmore, who has spent a number of years 
among the Chippewa, includes in her collection, published by the 
U. S. Bureau of Ethnology, a charming love-song. It struck me 
that this melody might be successfully adapted for a song. I saw 
that t was unwise to erect a too elaborate harmonic structure upon 
this already excellent foundation, so I treated it modestly, in 
fact rather homogeneously. Mrs. Nelle R. Eberhart of Pittsburgh, 
who has collaborated with me for some years, found, too, that the 
melody permitted a definite metrical form for singable English, 
hence her couplet written exactly to the melody. Not a note 
of the Indian love-song has been changed. It is as Miss Dens- 
more heard it in the Chippewa country. Mrs. Eberhart used a 
Chippewa legend from the same book for the words of the song, 
and I have set the present accompaniment under it. The first 
verse is not quoted here, but the second part, which may or may 
not be interesting, serves as an illustration of what may be done 
with an Indian melody. 



Second verse of "From the Long Room of the Sea" 

In a whis - per soft as breath Thus the spir - it 
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Many excellent melodies in the Omaha and Winnebago country 
were at one time played on a native flageolet. In 1909 I made a 
number of phonograph records of songs and flageolet love-calls in 
that country, through the courtesy of Francis La Flesche. I have 
used the following melody in a vocal and also in an orchestral 
manner for an episode in an Indian grand opera entitled "The 
Land of Misty Water," the libretto by Mrs. Eberhart and Francis 
La Flesche. Naturally it loses something when transcribed to the 
piano, but the melody itself is obvious. On account of its buoyancy 
it seemed to demand the key of B major. 
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The next theme taken from the aforementioned Indian opera 
was in its native form apparently vigorous in dimensions, hence 
its treatment orchestrally in the same spirit. It is essentially 
masculine and occupies such a position in the score. The "tune" 
is Omaha. 
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One composer who has had success with the treatment of Indian 
themes advocates a system with scale relationship as the main 
principle. He endeavors to ascertain through analysis of the 
melody itself a concomitant chord association with each note — 
of certain notes of what he deems the "Indian scale." As a 
matter of fact few scientists agree upon this question of scale, 
as there are so many inconsistencies in the related tribal songs and 
the manner of their rendering. On first consideration the theory 
of this composer (and he is quite sincere in it, which is necessary) 
sounds excellent, but if it were put to a too serious working process, 
I fear, it would subject the poor Indian melody to such a dressing- 
down as to ultimately destroy any spontaneity it might have had 
originally. Some melodies would lend themselves to this dogmatic 
treatment, others decidedly not. A whole collection of tunes 
idealized in the above manner would appear somewhat monot- 
onous. So it is the composer himself (aided by his own fancy) 
who must see to it that this monotony does not occur in the treat- 
ment of folk-tunes of whatever nationality. Otherwise the use 
of folk-tunes is a menace. A composer should be absolutely 
unhampered in his creation of any kind of music. He should permit 
the themes he makes use of to call into being only their native 
qualities, attendant color or mood — but above all music that 
(when completed) is free in form or fairly so, original in design and 
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certainly pleasing to the average ear. The use of folk-themes 
is but the means and not the end of composition. The potentiality 
of a folk-theme is in direct ratio to the ability of the composer to 
idealize it. 

I do not believe in the use of Indian themes or in fact of any 
other original folk-tunes save where the subject calls for it. For 
example, if one were picturing orchestrally an episode in the 
settlement of the "early West" with which the Indian is linked — 
if he were endowing a chamber work with a Southwestern romantic 
or historic element, say, something built upon a Joaquin Miller 
poem — the use of Indian themes would be just as excusable as 
Czech or Tartar themes for some Russian subject. 

I do not contend that such a musical composition when 
finished is as "pure" or "absolute" as a composition in which every 
theme is of the composer's own invention, although even this is an 
open question if put to the esthetical test. 

Nationalism is not necessary for the composing of healthy 
music, and yet what healthy, virile music with a dominantly human 
appeal exists to-day without a tinge of nationalism? Russian, 
French, Scandinavian, and Italian music, somehow, recall latitude 
and longitude. Each brings to mind a geographical locale. 

So your little band of American dreamers is, after all, only 
trying to catch the color and the movement, the history and the 
ethnology and surely the sensation of rhythm related to the soil 
of America in the legends and tunes of our aborigines and trans- 
planted Africans, who, although unwillingly, have been absorbed 
into the life and fabric of the American continent. 

Perhaps the effort would come nearer to fruition by "re- 
flecting" these folk-song ingredients rather than by using them 
baldly. This also might make for a truce with the zealots who decry 
the movement for "art reasons." There are quite a few ways of 
looking at the problem, and none in this age and generation may 
solve it. Evolution cannot be hastened one iota. 

Every movement in art, science and literature, while in the 
process of making, must be fired with an ideal and an art-purpose 
mirrored for the moment or for all time in the history of mankind. 
This seems to hold good with reference to the various "schools 
of music" now in existence. As in older schools, so the beginnings 
of an American school of music must tie to a tangible something, 
and the trail-blazers have utilized the means at hand for their 
first "infant" expression of a music expressing the land which 
they call home. Cavil at them if you must, but respect their ideals 
even though you disagree with the legend upon their banner. 
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In conclusion, let every composer in America try to write 
music which is good music, whether it smacks of a European con- 
servatory or of the broad, free reaches of the Far West. The 
essential thing is to make music which shall calm, shall inspire, 
shall call forth pure and ennobling thoughts, shall fill the needs of 
the present hour, but shall also point to the next hour as presaging 
something finer, something higher to strive for. 



